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AFTER A STORM OFF THE COAST OF NEWFOUNDLAND, BY JAMES HAMILTON 


A WESTERN ART COLLECTION. II 
CHARLES B. WALKER COLLECTION, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


One of the most authentic portraits of Napoleon hangs in this 
gallery. It is by Lefevre, and was painted for Napoleon in 1810. It 
was still in his bedroom when he went into exile. While in exile he 
presented it to the Duke of Choiseul. At the death of the latter it 
descended to Count LeGrange, upon whose decease it was sold to the 
Viscomte de Beauply, and then to its present owner. 

Vibert’s careful technique and humorous satire are pleasantly 
shown in ‘‘The Morning News.’’ Figaro is attending Monseigneur, 
the Archbishop, seated in his luxurious apartment. A choice bit of 
gossip has just been given for the benefit of the patron, who turns his 
head, with much relish, to ask, ‘‘Are you very sure that what you tell 
me, Figaro, is true?’’ And F igaro smilingly answers, ‘‘So it is said.’ 

Shreyer’s ‘Winter Scene”’ is a well- known picture. Horses, of 
course, and Slavs this time huddled together in the snow. 

A late addition to the collection is an exceptionally fine, large 
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Ziem, a Venetian scene, ‘‘The Grand Canal.” The coloring and 
atmospheric effects are very beautiful. 

One of Cazin’s peaceful twilight scenes is a ‘‘ Fisherman’s Home 
on the Coast of Brittany." The scene is among the sand dunes of 
the Brittany coast. The stars are appearing, and. a light shines from 
the cottage window. Far away a lighthouse sends out a steady ray 
of light. There are two other fine Cazins in this collection. 





SPANISH MULETEERS CROSSING THE PYRENEES, BY ROSA BONHEUR 


tT 


Two good examples of Corot’s art are a ‘‘ View of Rome in 1834,’ 
and the well-known ‘“‘ Dance of the Nymphs,” illustrative respectively 
of his early work and his later classical landscapes. 

Other gems, by artists of the Barbizon school, are three small 
landscapes by Rousseau, one by Dupré, and four sheep pictures by 
Jacque. 

Mr. Walker is justly proud of his “ Portrait of an Old Lady,” by 
Ferdinand Bol; his ‘‘ Two Brothers” and ‘ Portrait of a Child,” by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence; his Crossing the Brook,” by Turner ; his 
“Portrait of Hogarth’s Wife,” by Hogarth. They are all very fine 
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examples of the best work of these artists. The portrait by Bol was 
thought to be the finest thing exhibited at a recent Loan Exhibition 
in Chicago, for which pictures were selected from collections in Chi- 
cago, New York, St. Louis, Boston, and from the Carnegie gallery. 
Turner’s ‘‘ Crossing the Brook”’ is the original of the large paint- 
ing, with the same title, now in the National Gallery in London, 
regarded as one of the masterpieces of the middle period of Turner’s 
life. After the large picture was painted the small original was care- 





HIGHLAND SHEEP, BY WILLIAM WATSON 


fully finished. It was bought by Lord Jersey just after Turner’s 
death, and from his collection came to this one. 
Cane Ferrier is represented by ‘‘ Hamlet and Ophelia” ; Hamman 
by “Haydn's Inspiration for the Seasons and Creation’; Kaulbach by 
‘The Fall of Babel,” a cartoon for a mural painting ; Thomas Moran 
by “‘Summer Squall,” ‘On the Florida Coast,” and ‘ Palace of the 
Doges’ ’; Verboeckhoven by *“‘ Loch Lomond ”’; Vuillefroy by two cattle 
pieces ; Benjamin West by “ Lear Discovered in the Hut by Glouces- 
ter’’; David by the full- length portrait of ‘ Napoleon in His Corona- 
tion Robes’’ ; Rembrandt Peale by a ‘ Portrait of General Washing- 
ton,’”’ declared by Chief Justice Marshall and others to have been the 
best likeness of Washington ever painted; Bierstadt by “ California 
Sunshine”; and Detaille by the battle-piece, ‘‘ En Tonkin.”’ 
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Since this paper was begun Mr. Walker has added to his collec- 
tion about thirty paintings of a uniformly high standard of excellence. 
They are not hung at the present writing. Some of them date as far 
back as the seventeenth century, and a few were in such a bad con- 
dition that it took Mr. Walker’s practiced eye to discover their merits 
and know what wealth of beauty and color would be brought to light 
after the careful and skillful cleaning to which they would be sub- 
jected by his own hand. ' 


LANDSCAPE AND CATTLE, BY JAMES HART 


Among the older paintings are a small landscape by Cuyp; 
‘‘Gypsies and Cavaliers,” by Dirk Maes; a group of horsemen and 
others in front of an old tavern, by Jan Both; and a small well-known 
landscape by Gainsborough. 

Modern artists are represented by a Corot, a Diaz, a Michel, a 
Jettel; a wonderfully balanced, clear-cut, brilliant cattle scene by 
Auguste Bonheur; a beautiful, soft, lifelike cattle scene by Van 
Marcke; a richly colored, Rousseau-like landscape by Schirmer, con- 
sidered by Mr. Walker to be one of the best landscapes now in this 
country; a fine sheep piece by Jacque; another by the not so well 
known Jacquin; a fantastically colored autumn scene in the gardens 
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of St. Cloud by Monticelli; and many others perhaps equally as im- 
portant. 

The loyal American is glad to see that American art is also 
appreciated and given due place. There is a George Bogert, which 
at first glance reminds one of a Cazin; a scene on the Delaware 
River by. James Hart, of the old Hudson River school; a Bier- 
stadt, “Early Settlers,” in his old style; a fine representation of a 
storm on the English Channel by Edward Moran. One cannot for- 
bear making special mention of a landscape, ‘‘ Foothills of the Blue 





HARVEST TIME IN THE DELAWARE VALLEY, BY GEORGE INNESS 


Mountains,” by an American artist, not so well known as he evidently 
should be—P. V. Berry. Black storm-clouds are rolling up over a 
summer sky and letting streaks of vivid sunshine through the rifts to 
brighten up in a marvelously natural way portions of the scene other- 
wise fast darkening under the shadow of the heavy clouds. 

To close with what to many would perhaps be the most to be 
coveted of these latest additions to the collection, attention must be 
called to the very fine ‘Harvest Time in the Delaware Valley,” 
painted by George Inness in 1867, and but recently parted with by its 
first owner, for whom it was painted. Inness is remarkable for the 
sensitive reproduction of moods of nature. This mood is the one 
nature sometimes falls into when a summer shower is coming quickly 
up, toward the close of day. The stillness is oppressive, the foliage 
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takes on most vivid yet soft greens, and the shower can be seen 
gently advancing toward the beholder, blotting out the sky and land- 
scape as it comes. 

Such a collection is valuable in more ways than one—valuable 
because of the thousands of dollars represented; valuable for the 
never-cloying joy and pride it gives to its owner; and valuable in a 
still higher sense because in it the people of Minneapolis and the 
visitors to that progressive Western city have offered them freely and 
heartily an unusual opportunity for esthetic education and culture. 

Ciara M. WHITE. 
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“ ANGELS’ WINGS” 


Angels’ Wings, a Series of Essays on Art and its Relation to Life, by Edward 
Carpenter (Macmillan, New York). 


The relation of life to art has been frequently discussed, but 
nowhere with richer commentary or more illuminating suggestion than 
in a recent volume of essays by Edward Carpenter. ‘‘Angels’ 
Wings’’ is the title which the book bears, a name somewhat mystify- 
ing, and at first felt to be not happily chosen. But as its significance 
becomes clear, it is seen to be the special point of departure for an 
application of a universal art principle, a principle equally true of life 
as of art. The purpose of the work is to point out the futility of 
fiction and symbol, and a plea is made for complete expression and 
a conservation of the instincts of the entire man. As sincerity of 
expression can result only from the most generous individuality of 
impression, the deadening effect of tradition and dogma when per- 
mitted a primary place in the control of art is strongly dwelt upon. 

Angels’ wings are the special example by which a criticism of 
arbitrary symbolism is preferred. They illustrate so well the con- 
troversy between the ideal and the real, since their employment as a 
device of fancy is often alien to the real art feeling. Mr. Carpenter 
is too wise to submit any one principle as paramount either in art or 
in life, but he declares as a foundational one the quality of actuality 
or thinkableness. ‘‘To reconcile the most romantic, poignant ideal 
of the heart with the severest practicality of thought and decision in 
its expression’’—this is the problem that ever teasingly confronts the 
creator. Wings, as they are used by early painters, are essentially 
unreal, impossible, and even inartistic. It is not enough that they 
should suggest a great longing of the soul, the haunting vision of 
ethereal beings, swift and free in space. This transcendental vision 
must, to be significant, express itself by some contrivance which shall 
not alienate the spectator by its apparent falsity. The dreams of the 
















NORMANDY PEASANT GIRLS AT PRAYER 
BY WM. BOUGUEREAU 
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soul, in other words, must be printed, if but faintly in the letters of 
experience, as they most certainly are not where the unblushing use 
of ‘‘feathers fastened to bodices” invalidates the very sentiment of 
freedom and grace which the artist is trying to awaken. The Greeks, 
who were masters in the discriminative art perception, felt the need 
of actuality to such an extent that where, in sculpture, they do 
employ wings, these are strapped on to shoulders or ankles, thus 
denoting the significance as allegorical, and not organic. 

The dawning realization of this truth, that whatever conflicts very 
seriously with the reasoning faculty cannot be permanently successful, 
is is antuonty causing an abandonment of i impressionism for realism and 

a fuller comprehension of nature. Art is expression; its function is 
ia convey an emotion. Here comes in the close alliance of art with 
nature; for though there is no coercive external law demanding that 
realism shall prevail, yet intrinsic to the human soul is the fact that 
feeling is only euskal by an appeal to the simple realities of our com- 
mon experience. Emotional contagion is spread, not by remote and 
unknown instances, but by the associations of childhood, the homeli- 
est and simplest. Again, it is not effected by an imitation of nature; 
such is neither realism nor art. ‘‘Art glides past imitation and leaves 
it behind, as the soul glides past the body; * * * art gives the 
whole nature zz the thing, the informing spirit.” And Mr. Carpenter 
instances as an immortal example of this accidental inevitableness or 
actuality to nature of a genuine art work the ‘‘ Dying Gaul,” ‘‘where 
behind the exquisite contour and modeling of limbs and body one is 
aware with an almost painful acuteness of the life and vitality ebbing 
in the veins; and behind the ebbing life one is aware of the failing 
consciousness of the man, his pain, his pluck, his hurrying, fading 
thoughts; and behind all that, again, of his serene human spirit, victor 
and unchanged through all.” 

Modern realism has developed in two main directions—one the 
over-elaborate reproduction of nature, a mere copy, and the other a 
representation of those aspects of nature previously ignored, the 
obscene, the ugly, the criminal. It is true that certain realists have 
seemed to exploit this field without the purifying fire of deep, artistic 
purpose, so that in their work may be found plenty of rock and mud 
and but little sky-light. Nev ertheless these discordant elements have 
a priceless value, for it is only by the inclusion of the grossest and 
crudest material that the highest spiritual reaches of the human mind 

can be expressed. The master is he who, as Whitman in ‘‘The City 
Dead House,” illumines the sordidness of the theme by exposing the 
intrinsic dignity that lies behind even degraded life. 

This principle of wholeness or complete unity is further illustrated 
by the human body. Here every part relates itself to some emotion 
or utterance of the inner self. The body is all self-expression, the 
type and exponent of the great universal world of feeling and being. 
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It is the supreme art product, the culmination of form and motion and 
spiritual activities. For centuries the injunction of false moral codes 
has enforced a conspiracy of silence regarding the physiologic factors 
of life. It is only of late that science ‘hes proclaimed the primacy of 
sex, and shown that the faculty is a social and a psy chic one. All art 
is the irradiation of the sex impulse, as all beauty is its direct speech. 
‘‘The sex-life, from the most primitive forms onward, seeks union, 
cohesion. Every faculty and form of nature is laid under contribution 
for the expression of the great need of union which surges up through 
the animal world. Every thing i is turned into an indication, a symbol, 
a token, a message, a call.” In man the stimulus of sex rises to the 
supreme sense of beauty—a dim inner vision of unity. What pity, 
then, that this wonderful, mysterious corollary—nay, very condition— 
of life itself should for so jong have been degraded by the denials of 
Puritanism or desecrated by the license of luxury! It seems strange 
that so great a prophet as Tolstoi, especially when dealing with the 
subject of future art, should manifest so completely the fear of the 
senses, seeing no alternative between an enslavement to passion and 
the killing of it altogether. Mr. Carpenter rather appeals to the com- 
ing art for the redemption and thorough acknowledgment of the body. 
The artist who shall so portray the facts of sex as to lead to a sane 
acceptance of them and arouse an apprehension of their value, their 
indispensableness, will have accomplished the greatest work possible 
toward the elevation of society. 

That the evolution of the fine arts is leading ever more and more 
toward their amalgamation with life itself opens a vista of future 
growth, wherein life will be reconstructed and become the greatest of 
all arts. For if art is expression, life in a still larger sense may be so 
defined. The modern consciousness is ever more fully appreciating 
the necessity that every individual soul shall obtain a free field for 
harmonious expansion, for full expression of individual tastes, feelings, 
activities. Yet at present how few of us who really so unfold, who 
are not walled in by custom, convention, and meaningless conformity! 
Mr. Carpenter believes that the race is now approaching a period w hen 
mankind will rise to something like an understanding of the true life 
and a subjugation of materials to the need of expression. Hitherto 
the scramble for existence has rendered any effective independent 
self-expression impossible to the mass. Now the perfection of the 
material appliances of civilization affords release from much previous 
bondage, so that men may become creators in lines of their especial 
tastes and capacity. With the mastery of materials, and their use in 
joyous administration to the soul’s faculties, man’s work, his very life, 
will become an art. It will be a word of welcome and spiritual sup- 
ply to every other seeker. One is reminded of Whitman’s ‘‘ Answerer,” 
the complete interpreter of life in his own experience, who thus 
becomes a messenger alike to all questioning spirits. 
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**Divine instinct, breadth or: vision, the law of reason, health, 
rudeness of body, withdrawness, gayety, sun-tan, air-sweetness”—these 
exhilarating contributions of the psy chic comprehension will perme- 
ate the life that has become creatively an art, will give to every soul 
the genuine ‘‘angels’ wings,” and make of every man an ‘‘ Answerer” 
to his brother. 

Laura McApoo Triccs. 


MIA 


ALEXIS J. FOURNIER 


Alexis Fournier was born at St. 
Paul, Minnesota, July 4, 1865. His 
parents were French. His father was 
a millwright, and a man of considerable 
mechanical skill. Fournier received a 
common-school education, and at the 
age of fifteen years, finding himself 
with ar. ambition to accomplish some- 
thing with brush and color, he found 
employment in the Minneapolis Sign 
Shop. The work was not agreeable to 
him, as it afforded no opportunity for 
the development of his taste, nor the 
expression of his ideas and feelings. 
He had early resolved to consecrate 
himself to a career of the fine arts, 
and with this end in view he longed 
foremployment more congenial. After 
a brief career of sign-painting, an oppor- ALEXIS J. FOURNIER 
tunity to assist at scene- painting pre- 
sented itself, and he embraced it most willingly. Here his talent 
made itself manifest. He labored incessantly, putting into his daily 
work dashes of realism and truth foreign to scenic art. In his leisure 
hours, during the spring and summer evenings, he was constantly out 
of doors, seeking to familiarize himself with the objects about him. 
He fairly reveled in nature, making pilgrimages into the forests, fields, 
and to the lakeside. The amount of work he performed during these 
rambles was simply phenomenal. Nothing escaped his attention, and 
it seemed as if every stone and leaf within the boundaries of his tours 
was familiar to him. He was always serious, always trying to under- 
stand and express in his pictures and sketches the impressions that 
nature gave him. 

In the spring of 1893 he went to Chicago to supervise the con- 
struction of the ‘‘Cliff-dwellers’ exhibit.”” He had just returned from 
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an exploring tour with the H. J. Smith party, and his great capacity 
for work, even under the most trying circumstances, was again made 
manifest in the myriads of sketches he brought back with him. The 
artistic and realistic features and effects of this exhibit were entirely 
due to Fournier’s efforts. In the fall of 1893, after the close of the 
Exposition, he decided to visit France for the purpose of studying 
under some of the great masters. This had long been his most ardent 


THE SHEPHERD’S RETURN, BY ALEXIS J. FOURNIER 


desire. He took with him a few of his earliest pictures, and one of 
these, ‘‘A Spring Morning near Minnehaha Creek,” was exhibited in 
the Salon of 1894. It was handled in a strikingly original manner, 
and it proved a revelation to the artists of the Latin Quarter. He 
began his studies abroad at the Julian Academy in Paris, under Jean 

-aul Laurens, Benjamin Constant, Gustav Courtois, and Henrie Har- 
pignies. While looking at some of Fournier’s pictures, Harpignies 
turned to him, and said: ‘‘My friend, I am glad to have seen these 
things. They will be-better soon, but you show to me that you are 
a very hard and serious worker, and in many ways most original. 
I don’t know what further to say to you, except to ‘advise you to go 
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ahead and work. You arein the right mood. Let me see you aga.n, 
for I shall always be glad to have you visit me, you know that.” 

Of his last painting exhibited in the Salon, and which was hung 
next to a Géréme, the Figaro, commenting on its merits, said that it 
was one of the best paintings in the room. 

Benjamin Constant, visiting the Salon on a certain varnishing day, 
espied Fournier, and in a most friendly spirit greeted him, remarking, 
‘‘Ah, you have a picture here; come show it to me.” Upon seeing it, 


WHEN GOLDEN EVENING FADES, BY ALEXIS J. FOURNIER 


he inquired: ‘‘What is the title? ‘A Spring Morning’? Yes, it isa 
spring morning, and no mistake. Indeed, you have good lines in it, 
and good feeling, too. In fact, it is a fine picture. Keep right on, 
for you understand nature, I see that. Bon courage.”’ Alexander 
Harrison also bestowed great praise upon the same picture, saying to 
his friends, ‘‘That fellow sees it right; you will hear from him.” 
Fournier has given his whole attention and directed his best efforts 
to the painting of landscape, and sheep, and pure landscape. He is 
trying to portray nature as it impresses him, and above all things to 
be true to himself. He believes the mission of a painter of out-of- 
doors is to show nature in her fine moods, her harmony and music, as 
it were. He admires technique, and he recognizes that painting in 
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itself is mechanical, almost a trade; but fine art only when it appeals 
to our esthetic natures and our sense of the beautiful, exerting an 
elevating influence on mind and character. 

After an absence of fifteen months Fournier returned to Minnesota 
again, and took up his abode in a pretty little cottage which he 
designed and built in a cluster of trees near a running creek which 





OLD ORCHARD, NORMANDIE, BY ALEXIS J. FOURNIER 


supplies the waters of Minnehaha Falls, five miles distant. He 
brought back with him many interesting canvases, representing 
French and Italian scenes. His. picture of ‘‘Venice’’ found a quick 
sale, and a small pastoral scene was willingly purchased at a good 
price. .In all his work Fournier shows that he has a clear and high 
perception of what is required of an artist, and he has the courage of 
his convictions. He is not a painter of ideal scenery, but a painter 
of nature, interpreting her thoods with true poetic feeling. She has 
taken him into her confidence. He listens rapturously to her voice; 
he is in sympathy with her moods and caprices, and her influence is 
ever manifest in his art. Fournier works at his best independently, 
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never seeking picturesque effects at the sacrifice of truth, nor has he 
ever condescended to meet the popular demand for inartistic stuff. 
To accuse him of helping to debauch the public taste would indeed be 
a slander. He aims to be one of the few artists who persistently 
strive to elevate the standard of American art and the public taste for 
it. Thankless as is this task, he has faith in its ultimate accomplish- 
ment. 

In the early spring of 1898 he visited Boston, and exhibited a 
collection of his pictures in the gallery of J. Eastman Chase. He was 
well received, the critics bestowing great praise upon his work, pro- 
nouncing it uniformly good, of even quality, soundly and skillfully 
painted, and in style free, supple, and firm. Following the close of 
this exhibit, he once more sailed for France, this time to attain a 
greater degree of perfection by serious study in an atmosphere con- 
ducive to the highest development of art. Believing that no rule can 
be established which may guide him in the expression of his feelings, 
he avoided the Academy and worked independently. Naturally timid 
and diffident, he has been unable to harden himself against the rude 
criticisms of vulgar minds that ridicule and caricature what they can- 
not comprehend. In France, where he is at leisure to employ his 
full time, he feels himself more powerfully excited to emulation by 
study of the works of great masters and gaining hope and confidence 
from the intelligent criticism of his fellow artists. The fears with 
which his imagination is crowded disappear under such conditions, and 
his best work is then accomplished. The twenty canvases he brought 
back with him in the fall of 1898 are conclusive evidence of this fact. 
They show no inconsistencies to which painters are exposed by depar- 
ture from truth. 

Fournier’s ability is well recognized by the few art-lovers in the 
Twin Cities, who are justly proud of his achievements. 

He is a member of the American Art Association, the Society of 
Western Artists, and the founder of the Minneapolis Art League. 

E. J. Rose. 








THAT FOUNTAIN 


The sculpture class at the Art Institute of Chicago has erected on the Lake 
Front Park, adjoining the Institute, an important innovation in the way of a tempo- 
rary fountain, in p!aster, which has called forth much comment by the press. Mr. 
Lorado Taft, under whose direction the class worked, has contributed the following 
article.—Editor. 


The Art Institute has a subscription to a clipping bureau, which 
has been making large returns of late. The writer has had the curi- 
osity to look over the articles re- 

garding our notorious, if not noted, 

fountain, and finds that they number 

thus far over a hundred, and not 

counting repetitions, amount to fifty 

columns or more of original matter, 

ranging from the uniformly appreci- 

ative comments of the art critics and 

the kindly editorials of our best 

journals, the humorous efforts of the 

reporters, and the flights of our 

bulging-browed poets, down to a 

vulgar screed from Oshkosh and a 

mildly witty column editorial in the 

New York Sun, with the true ante- 

{ World’s Fair flavor in it. This un- 

AT WORK, SKETCH BY F. HOLME expected flood of literature upon the 
modest exhibit of a class in clay 

modeling was rather overwhelming, and to teacher and pupils alike 
not less inexplicable. One would believe that enough has been 
said upon the subject, but the editor seems to think otherwise, 
according me a last word in the discussion. I shall take pleasure in 
telling briefly ‘‘how it happened,” as well as in outlining later some of 
the future plans of the department of sculpture of the Institute school. 
Among the amusing things which they have told of us was the 
invention that we did the work ‘‘in secret.’ We certainly have been 
‘rewarded openly,” but the fact is that the art columns of our Chicago 
papers had several notes on the progress of the fountain during the 
year. Mr. Eldridge, director of the Layton Art Gallery of Milwaukee, 
first discovered us, writing at length in March of our undertaking as 
‘*the most important art work in progress in Chicago.” The writer of 
the present article gave an account of the project in the Chicago 
Record of April 18th. It is easier to quote than to think up new 
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STUDENTS CHIPPING OFF THE MOULD OF THE FIGURES WHICH COMPRISE THE 
CENTRAL GROUP OF THE FOUNTAIN 
FROM A DRAWING BY F. HOLME 
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WORKING AT NIGHT ON THE FOUNTAIN, FROM A DRAWING BY F. HOLME 


forms of expression, and the next two or three paragraphs are largely 
from that paper. 

A year ago the sculpture classes made a rather notable showing in 
the school exhibition. For the first time their work was promoted 
from its time-honored but precarious position on the steam coils to the 
dignity of a room all by itself. There were at least twenty life-size 
figures and scores of smaller ones, with many busts and reliefs for 
‘“‘chinking,” besides a really fine display of marble-cutting, an innova- 
tion of last year. 

Then we bethought us that this amount of energy might just as 
* well be expended upon some definite object; that the student would 
learn no less in developing a sculptural ‘‘project” than in the end. 
less repetition of academic poses. Our city has monuments, but no 
sculptural decorations as such, and this lack suggested a fountain as a 
good thing to practice upon. A little research in memory called forth 
a promising motif, which the writer had kept stowed away ever since 
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a certain jolly crowd played together in the laughing waters of Bass 
Lake. You know how one can throw a jet of water with the hand, and 
what exciting battles amateur mermen and mermaidens indulge in with 
this harmless but disconcerting weapon. I remember that especially 
when the fair ones were solicitous about keeping their tresses dry 
did the sleepy lake grow turbulent and spout geysers from every 
side. 

This scheme had never been used for a fountain to my knowledge, 
so it may be that we have hit upon something new. The idea is to 
represent a group of nymphs—they are always ‘‘nymphs’” in sculp- 
ture—at play ina shallow pool or circular basin, and splashing each 
other with water. As it finally took shape we have a central group of 
four figures, clinging together and making merry protest against the 
attack of their companions, who are showering them from all sides. 
One stands erect, a tall, beautiful girl (at least intended to be beauti- 
ful), who is so convulsed with laughter that she is unable to defend 
herself, but holds out her arms in watery benediction over her com- 
rades. A kneeling maiden clasps this central figure about the waist 
in feigned fright, looking over her shoulder at the tormentors mean- 
while and making comical faces at them through her streaming locks. 
The other two are grouped with some regard to decorative balance, 
but the real structural symmetry of the group has been concealed as 
far as possible. 

The six remaining figures are scattered around the circumference 
of the basin in various comfortable positions. It is an ‘‘informal 
affair,” and they are in for a good time. Three are throwing jets of 
water, with right arms extended as at the end of the stroke. The 
hands are supposed to be partially under water, concealing the end of 
the pipe from which the stream really comes. To show that there is 
‘‘no deception,” the pipe was left conspicuous, however, in our Lake 
Front model. Alternating with these three amiable belligerents are 
three other merry-makers, who are in freer attitudes. One stands 
leaning forward with her hands on her knee, like a child playing 
““tag,”’ ready to dodge in either direction. Another sits in the water, 
protecting her face from a possible attack, and the third is kneeling 
and clapping her hands in mischievous applause. 

Unaccustomed as we are to the more playful forms of decorative 
sculpture, these figures may seem too scattering and the whole scheme 
lacking in composition. It should be remembered, however, that the 
water—which frequently is not there, is what is intended to give it 
unity as well as significance and to bind the composition together. 
The rim of the basin does its part, but we counted most upon the 
long, low curve of the three jets to unite the figures. Every European 
city has its precedents for this, as the fountains of Versailles, of the 
Trocadero, the Observatory, and the great fountain of the Exposition 
of 1889, while at Jackson Park McMonnies had his mermen and their 
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lady friends swimming all around the large basin at a considerable 
distance from his elaborate ‘“‘ship of state.”’ 

Of the real shortcomings of this first attempt we are only too well 
aware; we could give points to our severest critics. There is no use 
in advertising defects which you may not have discovered, but I would 
like to speak of two or three just criticisms which have reached me. 
While the evident intention of the work is such that nude figures have 
sufficient excuse—and censure on this ground has been surprisingly 
slight—in the matter of appropriateness of situation we are, of course, 
far from fortunate, excepting for purposes of publicity. As I wrote 
last spring, ‘‘the fit location for such a group would be a half-hidden 
pool of a great park, where the figures could disport naturally 
and unconsciously, where one could discover them amid the foliage 
as one does the fountains and groups of Versailles and Fontaine- 
bleau.” 

We expected to set up the group in the courtyard of the Institute, 
but the unforeseen preparations for the new Ryerson library drove us 
out to the open—and to fame! There is nothing plausible about 
nymphs bathing in so public a place, although the boys do it a little 
further down the Illinois Central Railroad right of way. Locomotive 
smoke is a poor substitute for shrubbery; as a background there is no 
poetry in it. I fancy that we could devise something more fitting for 
the place, and perhaps we may attempt it next season. 

Now as to the execution of these figures; please bear in mind that 
they are literally and absolutely the work of ten young women, 
whose experience in the life class at the beginning of the undertaking 
ranged from three years down to four months. The poses were dic- 
tated, and the pupils received considerable guidance in the construc- 
tion of the smaller figures—the one-third size working models; but 
the giant women which you see were modelcd in the majority of cases 
without other assistance than an occasional word of advice. It had 
to be so, for the teachers were obliged to do the casting, and this 
alone kept us fully occupied for several’ weeks. Three of the figures 
of the central group were begun less than a month before the end of 
the school, and there was lively work to get them done. Never was 
such enthusiasm and loyalty seen; those girls could not have toiled 
half so diligently had they been paid for it! As soon as one figure 
was completed all hands turned to the next, and at the end the cen- 
tral figure and the one clinging to her were fairly swarming with eager 
workers. It was a perfect bee-hive—one of the merriest, prettiest 
scenes that I ever looked upon. 

So, considering the lack of experience, the brevity of the time, the 
unsatisfactory models, and all, it is no wonder that some figures are a 
little “‘beefy,” some a trifle angular, some slightly grotesque in fea- 
ture, and that one or two laugh as though it hurt them. A laugh, by 
the way, is one of the hardest things in the world to model, and 
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further, you might search some time 
before you find a face which would 
be really beautiful if petrified into 
an eternal laugh. 

While friends and even public 
journals have been kind enough to 
urge that this work should be put 
into permanent form, the writer 
desires to say that the plaster fount- 
ain upon the Lake Front was never 
intended for anything more than a 
full-size sketch, to give the gen- 
eral effect of the scheme, and in no 
way to stand for a finished work. 
At least three years would be re- 
quired to make the models ready for 
the bronze. If somebody will kind- 
ly pay for the bronze, we will do 

DETAIL OF CENTRAL GROUP the rest. And next time the water 
will be in good big jets, sent 
squarely upon the central group (if it were so now the plaster would 
wear out in an hour), and the reclining figures will seem to rest upon 
the bottom of the pool, and not like turtles upon little islands. And 
they will all be beautiful, and laugh like goddesses, and they will 
have ‘‘normal” waists and the right numper of toes, and three joints 
guaranteed in each finger, and ‘‘everything to suit purchaser.” 

We hope to do such things from year to year, suggestions in vis- 
ible, tangible form for the beautifying of our city. We shall put forth 
schemes for fountains, groups, memorial arches, etc. To the student 
perparing for practical, professional work such study in invaluable; it 
amply repays in the doing. If our plaster creations serve to set peo- 
ple to talking and thinking—the order of the words is intentional—to 
discussing, to considering art in any way, to recognizing the possibility 
of beauty in a commercial city, they will repay again. This our effort 
of the year has done, to a degree little dreamed of, and we are glad 
of the enforced publicity. I could not help thinking as I looked at 
the trampled lawn and the crowd three deep around our poor ‘‘dry- 
ads,’’ what it would mean to our people if there were a dozen really 
good and important works of ideal sculpture scattered along that 
strip of land. Whata lesson it would be in comparison, what a train- 
- ing in appreciation! With such aids, beauty might come to mean 
something to the toilers, and in time we would cease asking querously, 
What’s the use? 

And finally, if one in ten, even, of these projects of ours should 
find favor in the public eye, and the students be enabled to carry it 
further, push it to completion, and have it put into permanent form, 
we would all of us be more than gratified. Lorapo Tart. 





CHARLES W. HAWTHORNE, FROM A 
WASH-DRAWING BY THE ARTIST 


C. W. HAWTHORNE, PAINTER 


A modest little card in my mail that morning invited me to the 
inspection of ‘‘some Hollandish sketches by C. W. Hawthorne.” I 


had heard that Mr. Hawthorne was a promising young painter, and 
as the subject sounded interesting, I went. 

There was a studio full of them—still-life studies of quaint Dutch 
ewers and tankards, stretches of hot sunny beach, and a few genres 
of old folks, which he afterward told me were painted at the poor-house. 
And in each one was that quality of “‘bigness” and an apparent reck- 
lessness of handling which earned him the nickname of ‘‘Charley 
Chase” while he was still a student under the master painter, William 
M. Chase, a few years ago. 

Pretty soon, when the crowd had thinned out, and he was more at 
leisure, Mr. Hawthorne came over to where I was standing before a 
canvas of two old people beside a table. 

‘*That was great fun, wasn’t it?” he said. ‘‘I painted that in the 
Manhuis at Zanvoort.” And he began to tell of this interesting little 
fishing town just below Haarlam, and about ten miles from Amster- 
dam. He painted a great deal at the poor-house (or Manhuis, as they 
call it there), where Hals once painted, and his most successful genre 
is that mentioned, of the old couple beside a table. The beach of 
Zanvoort, much frequented by a substantial middle class of Dutch, 
was also the subject of many sketches, while on rainy days he would 
borrow the good wife’s platters and kettles for still-life. It was an 
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ideal summer, and as Hawthorne talked, going from painting to paint- 
ing, one could see how keenly he enjoyed each incident and phase 
that he recorded. 

The works themselves are full of this enjoyment. They are 
painted with such sweeping strokes, with here and there a blotch of 
color or light squeezed directly from the tube, a chunk of paint for a 
cloud, a few daubs of blue and red for a distant town. But it isa 
real cloud that he paints, one that needs no props to hold it in its 


OLD DUTCH FOLK, BY CHARLES W. HAWTHORNE 


place; and a real town, where people live and work. There are those 
who quarrel with this method of painting, this throwing together of 
pigment in suggestive masses, this ‘‘impressionism,” as it is called; but 
for my part, if the result is there, one need not argue as to method. 
As Elbert Hubbard says, ‘‘Life is too short to spend in chewing the 
rag.” 

Hawthorne is sincere in his way of working. ‘‘Let us have paint 
for the paint’s sake,’’ he said that day. ‘‘A man ought to make his 
work as interesting technically as he can; if he gets anything more 
than mere paint, so much the better.” He follows this idea himself, 
striving for what is interesting, not only in subject and in arrange- 
ment, but especially in manner of doing. 
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There was another summer that he told me about—the summer of 

1897 at Shinnecock Hills, where Chase has his out-of-door classes. 
Most of the students there live at the Art Village, or at farmhouses 
near by, where talks on art are served with every meal; but Haw- 
thorne tramped down to the beach, and engaged board and a loft at a 
fisherman’s shanty for something like four dollars a month. It was 
a delightful place, as he de- 
scribed it. The loft was about 
two sizes larger than a Pullman 
upper berth, and was reached in 
much the same manner, by a 
ladder nailed to the outside of 
the building. With this as head- 
quarters, he painted among the 
dunes and along the beach, 
spending the long summer eve- 
nings over pipes with his gruff 
host, or tramping beside the 
water with the beach patrol. 
That summer he did _ what 
schoolboys call ‘‘great stunts,” 
and the next year was engaged 
by Mr. Chase as assistant in- 
structor in his New York school. 
He has exhibited at the Na- 
tional Academy several times— 
which is not so much of an 
honor, to be sure,—and at the 
Society of American Artists 
three times, ’96, 97, and ’gg. 

Personally Mr. Hawthorne 
is a very good fellow—tall and 
well built, with more hair than _—s THE DINERS, BY CHARLES W. HAWTHORNE 
he really needs. He is an IIli- 
nois boy by birth, but as his family moved to Maine when he was 
very young, the newspapers mention him as having ‘‘come from a 
long line of Maine fisher-folks.” All that has nothing to do with 
the fact that he is a very good painter, and if promising young 
artists were not such uncertain beings, I should predict great things 


of him. 
FREDERICK BENJAMIN. 





A NEW SYSTEM OF ART EDUCATION 
ARRANGED AND DIRECTED BY ARTHUR W. DOW 


The reasoned placing of lines and masses within a chosen area, and 
the use of these factors in the individual expression of beauty, is the 
fundamental process underlying artistic creation, irrespective of the 
idea, and this we know as composition. The vitalness of such con- 
struction should be felt in the smallest drawing of the designer, no 
matter for what purpose, and through the many branches of art and 
craftwork to the framed or mural decoration of great proportion; in 
other words, the 
maker of a book- 
cover design, to 
find an example 
where art and 





commerce com- 
bine, faces a prob- 
lem in arrange- 
ment governed by 
the same rudi- 
mentary ideas in 
breaking up a 


" space into parts, 
which vary in 
shape, force of 
contrast, 2nd _ col- 
or, as did the mas- 
ter of modern dec- 
oration, Puvis de 
Chavannes. In 
considering the 
great difference in 
result, this might 
seem too sweep- 
ing a Classification, 
but the cover, 
though the mate- 
rial limitations 
exacted by the pro- 
cess of reproduc- 
tion may some- 

MAGAZINE PAGE DESIGN, BY M. J. LITTIG times seem to 
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STRAIGHT-LINE ARRANGEMENTS, BY M. J. LITTIG 


change its relations, is still one of the variations of the big idea, and 
only with the originator rests the creative difference which gives the 
power and purpose. Puvis de Chavannes had a wonderful grasp of 


the mission of his work. 

Arthur W. Dow’s course in composition is a most comprehensive 
succession of problems relative to this idea, making it possible for 
young minds to appreciate and grasp the essentials of all true work, at 
the same time giving the inventive faculties freedom and practical 
purpose. Some of the examples of the work were shown during the 
last month in Chicago by the Prang Educational Company, and in 
their rooms the course planned for teachers was successfully directed 
by Miss M. Josephine Littig, an instructor under Mr. Dow. I 
regret that I cannot show in these reproductions a more consecutive 
and complete group of drawings illustrative of the principles, to give 
a better idea of the scope of his themes, but these may be found fully 
demonstrated on the interesting pages of Mr. Dow’s book. In this 
he tells of the origin of the movement, and I can find no better words 
than his own to write of his incentive. 

‘‘Some nine years ago, after a course in the schools of Paris, I 
entered upon a comparative study of the art of all nations and epochs, 
in the hope of finding more light on composition in painting, and 
incidentally, a better method of teaching than the prevailing nature- 
copying. While seeking for examples of Japanese art I met Professor 
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Ernest F. Fenollosa, then curator of the unrivaled Oriental collection 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. He had had exceptional oppor- 
tunities for a critical knowledge of both Eastern and Western art, and 
as a result of his research and comparisons, guided by a brilliant 
mind’s clear grasp of fundamental ideas, had gained a new concep- 
tion of art itself. He believed music to be, in a sense, the key to 
the other fine arts, since its essence is pure beauty; that space-art may 
be called ‘‘visual music,” and may be criticised and studied from this 
point of view. Following this new conception, he had constructed 
an art-educational system radically different from those whose corner- 
stone is realism. Its leading thought is the expression of beauty, not 
representation.” 

Mr. Dow felt the reason- 
ableness of this, and after 
much preparation in adapt- 
ing these new methods to 
practical use began teaching 
a class in Boston, and for 
this work Japanese materials 
were used for the first time 
in this country. The paper 
prepared by the Japanese 
takes the paint better than 
any other, is beautiful in 
color and texture, and their 
inks are also the best. 

Another idea for the ad- 
vancement of his method I 
am tempted to quote from 
Mr. Dow’s ‘‘Composition,” 
for the principle against which 
he writes has the sound of the dirge heard at the present time in some 
of our art schools. He says: ‘‘The art instruction of modern days, 
an outgrowth of the theories of Leonardo da Vinci and the practice 
of later Renaissance and French academic artists, is too largely scien- 
tific. The pupil, from the very beginning, is forced to concentrate 
his energies upon acquiring a knowledge of .various facts and processes. 

Self-expression is usually deferred till he has ‘learned to draw,’ till 
he has been through a course of cast-drawing, perspective, history, 
anatomy, history of costume, etc.—a thoroughly scientific drill related 
chiefly to realism. . . . Unless appreciation has developed despite 
the crowding of other things, the chances are that his work will lack 
the one vital element for which art exists, and to which he has as yet 
given slight attention—that is, beauty.” Then he goes on to state 
that the ‘‘main idea of the system is to help the pupil at the very 
outset to originate a beautiful arrangement, say a few lines harmoni- 


STRAIGHT-LINE AND TWO-TONE ARRANGEMENTS 
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ously grouped together, and then 
proceed onward step by step to 
greater appreciation and fuller 
power of expression. . . . . 
The most natural course of train- 
ing is that which begins with the 
simple elements of an art, and 
leads on gradually to its more 
complex problems. The student 
who is set down before an out- 
door landscape and directed to 
paint it is at once embarrassed 
by many different kinds of ob- 
stacles, the choice of the subject, 
placing it on canvas, managing the darks, mixing the colors, handling 
the brush, all confuse him because he is attempting an advanced 
stage of his art and lacks education and experience.” 

So Mr. Dow offers us a new foundation, and after his pupil has 
gained a free use of the brush and is able to make a controlled and 
well-directed line, he is to find some purpose for this line, and as it is 
the simplest one for bounding an area, he chooses four to define his 
space, and then must show the possibilities in harmonious arrange- 
ment of lines of the same order within these boundaries. Mr. Dow 
uses this as a starting-point, and in choosing an area for first attempts 
at composition takes the most regular, the square, using vertical and 
horizontal lines of equal width. As the eye must be sensitive to good 
proportion, no measurements are used. ‘ The beauty that will result 
from such elements must be a beauty of proportion, a harmony of 
well-cut space, a little musical theme on straight lines and grouped 
areas.” 

A good many variations are made on the same general plan, and 
in this lies much of its inventive fascination and charm. The work 
is first in line, filling areas 
of different proportion, and 
then in balanced light-and- 
dark, with last a scheme 
of color. Through every 
problem is this system car- 
ried, and in such a way that 
the possibilities of the stu- 
dent’s mind are kept fresh- 
ly before him, he is taught 
to avoid the conventional 
and commonplace, and 
shown that ‘‘the poverty of 
ideas is no characteristic STENCIL, WHITE ON BLACK 
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of the artist, and 
that no work is of 
value unless it ex- 
presses the person- 
ality of the cre- 
ator.” Then, too, 
the student is 
shown some beau- 
tiful straight-line 
arrangements, prin- 
cipally architect- 
ural, from the Ca- 
thedral of Florence 
to a wall of honor 
ina Japanese room. 
This helps to give 
the very necessary 
grasp of the one- 
ness of art, where 
the picture, the 
plan, and the pat- 
tern are alike in the 
sense that each is 
a group of synthet- 
ically related 
_ Spaces. 
Through this 
rational progres- 
sion an interesting 
problem in land- 
scape grouping is 
DESIGNS IN LINE AND NOTAN, BY M. J. LITTIG ceased. aad Mr. 

Dow uses Purvis de 
Chavannes’s restful motifs in vertical lines and suggestions from Japan- 
ese prints as themes to base one of this group of ideas. That the same 
bit of nature can be interpreted in an infinite number of ways, just by 
the choice of its arrangement, within four lines, these spacings differ- 
ing in perpendicular and horizontal dimensions, is fascinatingly proved 
to us, but this is not done in the spirit of nature imitation, for to start 
with such realism would be beginning at the wrong end. In the pres- 
- ent case we might find an outlined group of trees with lines for the 
horizon, a mass of water, and those for a few foreground details—an 
example which draws its principles from nature, but is not a copy. 
First, perhaps, it will be used in a perpendicular panel, where a long 
stretch of sky and foreground would place the trees in a quiet middle- 
distance; then again, it might fill a horizontal spacing, where the tops 
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of the trees are cut 

quite off by the 

boundary line, mak- 

ing the tree trunks 

a mass in the fore- 

ground, and these, 

with a few details, 

are the all-impor- 

tant part of the 

theme where we 

find no horizon line. 

In another way this 

horizontal area 

might cut the ar- 

rangement where 

the tops of the trees 

would be ‘‘starred,”’ 

as it were, and the 

horizon line finds 

itself just within 

the boundaries. All WALL-PAPER DESIGN, BY M. J. LILTIG 

of these suggestions 

are possible points of view, which, | am sorry to say, I have not fully 
illustrated here. After they have been tried simply in outline, the 
forceful spotting of dark-and-light is added to the problems, and this 
element Mr. Dow calls Nofan. In writing of it he says: ‘‘There is no 
one word in English comprehensive enough to express what is here 
meant by this hyphenated phrase, but as the Japanese have brought so 
much of this kind of beauty to our art, we may well use their word 
for it—otan. Besides the adoption of a single word, and a new one, 
serves to emphasize our characterization of it as a great esthetic ele- 
ment. Thus the Wotan of a pattern or a picture is the arrangement of 
the dark and light masses.” 

The Orientals considered it as a special and vital part of the art 
of painting, to be studied for its own sake and as a creative field 
entirely distinct from line and color. The charm of Notan may be 
expressed in a picture, and sincerely felt by the observer, yet be 
entirely independent of meaning. This is a privilege of beauty, and 
Aubrey Beardsley, in his own fantastic way, invented schemes in 
black and white which speak with such power that what they imply is 
often of secondary importance. ‘‘When the synthetically related 
masses of dark and light occur accidentally in nature,” writes Mr. 
Dow, ‘‘as in the case of a grove of dark trees against a light hillside, 
or a pile of dark buildings against a twilight sky, we at once perceive 
its beauty, and say that the scene is ‘picturesque.’ This quality, 
which makes the nature scene a good subject for a picture, is anal- 
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ogous to music. Truthful drawing and ‘conscientiousness’ would 
have nothing to do with an artist’s rendering of this. This is the 
kind of ‘visual music’ which the Japanese so love in the rough ink 
paintings of their old masters, where there is but a mere hint of facts.” 
This does not mean that fact should be eliminated, but only subordi- 
nated until a thorough artistic development can appreciate its use. 
The transition from line to dark-and-light is made through a devel- 
opment of the line drawings used in the first problems; these were 
groups of lines of regular width, but they must now be drawn in vary- 
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ing thickness to be brought into the sphere of Noten, so that a new 
grace appears, which is felt in fabrics and other textiles, both ancient 
and modern. In the further development of two-tone spacing the 
best designs made for former practice are again used for these con- 
trasts, and the two squares reproduced here are good examples of this 
simple expression. Through all the experiments thought must be 
constantly given to the balancing effect of the unit, for Mr. Dow very 
aptly says: ‘‘Wholeness is essential to beauty; it distinguishes music 
from noise.” Chinese frets offer excellent suggestions for balance in 
their combined charm of straight-line composition and JVoéan. 

When to the problems of line and the arrangements of white on 
black and black on white is added a tone of gray, the subtilty of the 
conditions increases, and new possibilities of beauty are explained. 

This simple set of three tones is the basis of the mezzotint, the 
charcoal sketch, and the wash drawing. In this class belong the old 
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masters’ drawings 
on gray paper 
with black and 
white. From 
three tones it is 
easy to develop 
composition into 
many tones, and 
in these require- 
ments of the 
great element of 
Notan lies the true 
meaning of the 
word ‘‘values’-— 
and value, in its 
most interesting 
sense, applies to 
a tone as it effects 
the quality of 
light or dark of 
the tone next it. 
All of this has its 
relation to color, 
and though little mention has been made here of color in carrying 
out these problems, each in its completion has a color scheme, and 
the large wall-paper design illustrated in this article, with the land- 
scape drawing and book-cover, are reproductions of color work. A 
very interesting note for practice, which is used in drawing, with ref- 
erence to color thought is the arrangement of the different tones 
that can be made with a pencil into five degrees, each one expressing 
a color quality. Only three of these are used at first, and in draw- 
ing, for instance, a dark bottle and white mug against a soft back- 
ground, the color sense of the relations is considered in the placing 
of the flat masses. 

The Japanese have shown the most decorative use, both realistically 
and in the abstract, of flowers, and these hold so much of nature’s 
grace and beautiful detail that they offer endless ideas to the creative 
mind. They should be considered in relation to the area they cover 
in the same problems of line, ofan, and color as the other things; 
and in their pleasing variety they are brought into the more practical 
field of applied design, where, with the other themes which are sig- 
nificant to the purpose, they are developed into wall-paper designs, 
book-covers, borders, and head and tail pieces. 

In writing of the composing of a book page |] Mr. Dow says, ‘that 
the art lies not so much in ‘telling a story’ as in beautifying a page.’ 
In this work the type is always considered as a gray tone, with which 
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the illustration must 
be a harmony; and 
in planning a book- 
cover, no matter 
what the design is 
to be, the first ques- 
tion is the division 
of the shapes into 
beautiful propor- 
tions. ‘‘ Lettering 
may be considered 
as a tracery of line 
or a pattern of dark 
and light; in fact, 
it is itself a design, 
and the dignified 
beauty of simple lettering is often a sufficient ornament for a book- 
cover. The same relative suggestions are given for initial-letter 
designs. 

Mr. Dow concludes the first published part of his course with the 
hope that students may gain a more consecutive grasp of composition 
in its broadest sense, and also says that advanced composition is only 
a working out of simple elements into more complex and difficult 
inter-relations. If the picture has figures and landscape, the lines of 
the figures and the lines of the landscape run in such directions, 
intersect and interweave in such ways, as to form a musical movement. 
The tones and the colors are so arranged as to mutually enrich one 
another. As an influence over the young people in the public schools 
this system will be very vital, for the ideas, so reasonably given, for 
true appreciation of great pictures, architecture, and the designs of all 
nations, bringing Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Giotto, Millet, 
Puvis de Chavannes, and the all-important masters of Japan and China 
into the same sphere 
of artistic compre- 
hension, will be of 
great value. The 
theory is so well 
controlled and di- 
rected that it not 
only develops the 

insight, but the 
desire for individ- 
ual creation, as the 
pupil need not feel 
the old - fashioned 


fear of attand its ... ; 
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Mr. Dow has grouped 
his principles so synthet- 
ically that one feels the 
thoroughness of his research 
and study, but at the same 
time he is so impersonal of 
his treatment of these that 
it may be only by chance 
that one finds examples of 
his own work. It is well 
known that Mr. Dow is a 
painter of merit, but his 
color prints are particularly 
interesting in relation to 
these problems, and when 
one has made the discovery 
of one of these it is not 
easily forgotten, as their 
beautiful harmony and rest- 
ful variety of color arrange- 
ments give lasting pleasure. 

Mr. Dow must know 
the little town of Ipswich 
almost by heart, as he has 
evidently always lived and 
developed his work there. 
Some six years ago he pub- FLAT COLOR-VALUE IN THREE TONES 
lished a series from colored 
wood-cuts called ‘‘Along Ipswich River,” which have a quaint, pictur- 
esque charm of very naive flavor. They are interestingly described in 
Mr. Dow’s own words in a number of Modern Art,a most consistently 
artistic magazine, published a few years ago in Boston. Of ‘‘Along 
Ipswich River’ Mr. Dow writes: ‘‘ My intention was to make it purely a 
picture-book; not to represent any place, or any time of day, or season 
very realistically, but rather, in an imaginative manner, to use some beau- 
tiful groupings of lines and shapes, chosen from the scenery of the old 
New England town, as a groundwork for different color schemes, a pat- 
tern, so to speak, for a mosaic of hues and shades. The methods of 
printing—to be later described—permit this mosaic to be varied indefi- 
nitely in the same design during successive inkings of the blocks; hence 
no two books need be, or in fact can be, alike, either in color or sequence 
of illustrations. This possibility of variation, of search for new color 
harmonies, the constant surprise from unexpected changes of hue and 
effect, led me to adopt ‘wood-painting’ as a means of expression. 
The origin of the ideas which culminated in these prints can be traced 
to the observations and fancies of childhood. 


, 
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‘*Ipswich sailors 
have a habit. of 
painting their boats 
in different colors 
from year to year; 
a yellow boat with 
a dark green stripe 
is likely to appear 
next season as 
bright emerald 
green with a blue 
stripe, or a pure 
white, or lavender 
and gray. The flash 
of these colors in 
the blue river or 

PENCIL DRAWING IN FOUR TONES, BY M. J. LITTIG purple mud flats, or 
in the faded salt- 

grass of the shore, in ever-varying groups, impressed me peculiarly 

when a child. But more fascinating, and more closely related to the 

work under discussion, were two copies of a spelling-book, ‘embellished 

with cuts,’ illustrating Atsop’s Fables, engraved in an antique fashion, 

one set colored, the other plain. The unreality of the color—an old 

farmer in yellow, throwing stones at a green boy in a blue tree—added 

an imaginative charm to these pictures. The uncolored copy, seen 

side by side with the other, emphasized its effects,.and suggested new 

combinations. . . . The contemplation of this rude and primitive 

art afforded me 

special kind of en- 

joyment, more fully 

satisfied in later 

years by Japanese 

prints. The ideas 

awakened by these 

experiences of 

childhood led me, 

in process of time, 

to attempt some- 

thing creative along 

these lines—rough- 

ly engraved wood- 

cuts, which I col- 

ored by hand or 

printed on _ tinted- 

papers, often using 

the green or yellow PENCIL DRAWING FOR COLOR DEGREES, BY M. J. LITTIG 





A NEW SYSTEM OF ART EDUCATION 


covers of old almanacs.” 

In Japanese color prints 

and methods of engraving, 

Mr. Dow found a solution 

of problems of earlier 

years. His serious ex- 

periments began in 1891, 

and in 1895 he held his 

first exhibition in the Bos- 

ton Museum of Fine Arts. 

The following is quoted 

from the introduction in 

the catalogue for this ex- 

hibit, and written by Pro- 

fessor Fenollosa: ‘‘This 

exhibition of prints in 

color from wooden blocks 

ought to be recognized by 

the art-loving public as 

an epoch-making event. 

Engraving in Occidental 

countries has chiefly been 

concerned with work on 

metal, and the u<e of color 

has been exceptional and PENCIL DRAWING IN FOUR TONES, BY M. J. LITTIG 
undeveloped. Now, for 

the first time in Occidental art, appears the free creative use of a 
great method, long confined to the East, and destined to leap to 
extraordinary results in its adopted home—a method new to us in 
two particulars: first,in that it deals with tones as shades on and 
printed from flat wooden blocks; and second, in that it seeks- 
through such tones to reach a composition of color as solid and intense 
as anything arrived at by water-color painting. . . . It aims to 
render complete pictorial impressions by methods which reveal new 
esthetic quality. 

‘“Another conspicuous advantage of this method is its capacity for 
variation. The great pity of all art-work is its enormous sacrifice— 
the wrecked lives and lost opportunities which contribute to each mas- 
terpiece. . . . The true artist hates replicas, cannot endure the 
labor of redrawing and retrying. But this method of printing utilizes 
the lost chances, since the block, once carved, saves the repetition of 
the drawing, and allows labor to concentrate upon the new color 
problem. Such variations of dark and light and of color in Mr. Dow’s 
designs are specially striking, and indicate the solution of educational 
problems.” 

Mr. Dow states that there is no press or machinery of any kind used 
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to complete the work, and writes that ‘‘the whole outfit can be put 


into a table drawer. Each shape in the design -requires a block, and 
the cutting of these is akin to painting, for a keen knife-blade dashes 
in an outline with all the freedom of a brush. . . . This method 
of expression would lose all its charm if obliged to serve the ends of 
literal representation. Its strength lies in free interpretation, in p/ay- 
ing with colors, so to speak, rather than in a forced realism. It lends 
itself readily to a suggestive rendering of effects of nature, a twilight, 
moonlight, sun and shadow, rain, gray days, and morning mists, but it 
as easily permits a departure into a purely imaginative treatment as 
brilliant and unreal as stained glass. If you tire of painting a river 
blue, you can, in the next proof, change it to purple or yellow, like 
the Ipswich sailors and their boats. But this, of course, entails a new 
color composition, a new scheme in the arrangement of dark-and-light 
masses and hues. This constant exercise of the inventive faculty, 
and the study of line involved in cutting everything in the design to 
a definite shape upon the block, gives to the process an educational 
value of importance to the artist.” MABEL Key. 
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FIGURE DRAWING, MOUTH AND EAR 


We have observed the profile of the open mouth disclosing the 
thickness of the walls of the lips as they envelope the teeth. Note 
this thickness at the corners in the front and three-quarter views 
(Plate VI). In the center the upper lip is gently lifted upon the 
teeth and presses lightly against them; but as the arch of the teeth is 
smaller than that of the lip, a space is left between them. at the cor- 
ners, marked by deep shadows. You will observe that inthe moderate 
opening of the mouth the line that marks the base of the upper lip is 
fairly horizontal, whilst the upper line of the lower lip is decidedly 
concave, meeting the upper lip, not by means of an acute angle at the 
corners, but still kept quite apart. The lower lip, too, flattens out 
considerably. This may be readily seen in the decrease of the con- 
cavity below the lower lip, the accent becoming much less marked. 
The angularity of the horizontal planes of the lips is made evident in 
the smiling mouth, three-quarter view, slightly foreshortened (Plate 
VI), the upper lip made of two planes, the center a little depressed, 
the lower of three, the large middle surface flattened against the 
teeth. The opening of the mouth is due to the action of the lower 
jaw, and though the lower lip is slightly contracted over them, the 
teeth show but little except in decided laughter; on the other hand, 
the upper jaw being stationary, the teeth show readily below the 
upper lip, and the least expression that pulls back the corners of the 
mouth, contracting the upper lip, shows them more fully. The ear, 
entirely cartilagenous, might be described as a bowl with elongated 
brim along its upper and lower extremities. The ear has its origin 
somewhat below the center of the head (separating the face from back 
of the head), in an orifice that opens into the bowl of the ear. For- 
ward this bowl is protected by a little abutment. From within the 
bowl rises the external cartilage that in its ascent turns upon itself 
and continues to the lobe of the ear, where it becomes flattened as it 
unites with it. Both extremities are apt to be free from the head, 
particularly the upper. The cartilage that encircles the bowl is the 
most firm part of the ear, as the lobe is the softest, and makes a diver- 
sion in the regularity of its form as it approaches the abutment. (Note 
. Plate V.) The length of the ear is not at variance with the space 
between eyebrow and base of nose. Its direction is toward the face 
from above down, and not parallel to it, as is too commonly the case. 

J. H. VANDERPOEL. 
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THE EDITOR 


Herbert Adams, the sculptor, has been awarded the commission 
by the new Boston Art Commission for the statue of Rev. William 
Ellery Channing. The fund for this monument is a gift to the City 
of Boston from the late John Foster, a member of the Arlington 
Street Church, and it is stated that the work will stand in the public 
garden opposite that church. According to the terms of the bequest, 
the statue is to be surmounted by a canopy. The amount of the 
bequest was $130,000, which has been somewhat increased by interest 
accrued. Mr. Adams has three years in which to complete the con- 
tract, and he is given the utmost freedom of design. 

This is a good example of an important statue being given toa 
sculptor of merit by a committee of judgment. The manner and mat- 
ter of this commission fills one with hopes for the future of art in 
America. Compared with the methods and results of the soldiers’ 
monument in Indianapolis there is all the difference between a rational 
and a thoroughly irrational procedure. Knowing Mr. Adams to be a 
man of integrity and an artist of unusual attainments, one can already 
congratulate Boston ona satisfactory monument to one of her honored 
divines. Boston may also be congratulated on her new art commis- 
sion, which includes the following public-spirited citizens: Samuel D. 
Warren, who represents the Museum of Fine Arts; Charles A. Cum- 
mings, representing the Boston Art Club; Arthur Astor Carey, repre- 
senting the Public Library; C. Howard Walker, representing the Bos- 
ton Society of Architects, and F. W. Chandler, representing the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


st 


The following, from the New York Evening Post, is very much to 
the point. The fall celebrations in Chicago will be as flat a failure as 
last year if some concerted artistic opinion is not consulted. A com- 
bination of architecture, sculpture, and painting will bring good 
results. One or two sign-painters and a stage carpenter will not 
always produce masterpieces of decorative art. We quote as follows: 

‘*The offer made by the Council of the Sculpture Society to place 
the services of the sculptors at the disposal of the municipal author- 
ities, with a view to appropriate decorations in connection with the 
Dewey reception, is public-spirited, and should receive due considera- 
tion. On the other hand, the erection of an arch, or whatever partic- 
ular feature may be decided upon, can at best be only a detail in the 

general plan. Color should play at least an equal part in the general 
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decorations; and the coéperation of the painters is quite as important 
to produce a really satisfactory ensemble. The main point, however, 
to reiterate is that both the occasion and the dignity of the city 
demand a _ well-considered, artistic, and harmonious scheme of 
decoration, such, for example, as Paris would know so well how to 
achieve if she were welcoming a distinguished visitor. London made 
a most elaborate attempt at decoration at the Queen’s Diamond Jubi- 
lee, but the effect was marred by want of concerted plan and artistic 
supervision. We have both an example and a warning. It will bea 
strange pity if we cannot profit by the one and emulate the other. 
The Sculpture Society has made it perfectly clear that it is not ‘‘hunt- 
ing for a job.” Its motives are quite disinterested. The city author- 
ities, of course, desire to make the celebration thoroughly noteworthy, 
and it is earnestly to be hoped that they will see that this can best be 
accomplished by availing themselves of the expert advice of the arch- 
itects, sculptors, and painters. These are all represented in the Fine 
Arts Federation, and it would be an excellent thing to apply to this 
body for a committee of experts to take the matter in hand. Or with 
equal propriety the responsibility might be intrusted to the Municipal 
Art Commission. But the important point is that a real success can 
be obtained only by the coéperation of all three branches of the fine 
arts. It is as much a matter for architects and painters as for sculp- 
tors, and the city will do well to be guided in the matter by represen- 
tatives of all three professions.” 








